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Introduction 

Jacob  Ludwig  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  is  a  renowned  composer  who  left  his 
mark  with  hundreds  of  musical  treasures.  He  wrote  for  nearly  every  medium  and  created 
a  particularly  noteworthy  contribution  to  choral  music.  His  output  in  this  area  includes 
two  acclaimed  oratorios,  St.  Paul  and  Elijah,  and  numerous  smaller  choral  gems. 
Although  most  of  his  larger  works  received  their  due  attention,  the  true  value  of  his 
shorter  works  (his  part  songs  in  particular)  has  only  just  begun  to  be  realised. 

PART  I:  BACKGROUND 

A)  Choral  Organisations  in  the  nineteenth  century 

The  choral  society  of  eighteenth-century  Berlin  set  the  scene  for  intense  musical 
activity  during  the  nineteenth  century  throughout  Germany.  “No  class  of  society  could  or 
would  do  without  its  musical  entertainment.”  1  Numerous  concert  institutions  and  private 
gatherings  were  formed  first  in  Berlin  and  later  throughout  Germany.  Such  institutions  as 
the  Musikubende  Gesellschaft  (founded  in  1749),  the  Musikalische  Assemblee  (founded 
in  the  1760’s),  and  the  Konzertefiir  Kenner  (founded  in  1787),  involved  amateur  and 
professional  musicians  who  met  at  people’s  homes  to  make 
music.  2 


By  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  four  choral  societies  were  performing 
large-scale  choral  works:  the  royal  opera  chorus,  a  choir  with  members  from  the  Berlin 
secondary  schools,  the  choir  of  Cantor  Adelun ’s private  school,  and  the  Singakademie 
(founded  in  1791). 3  All  of  these  institutions  were  significant  to  the  sacred  and  secular 
semi-public  life  of  Berlin. 


On  December  21st  1808  Carl  Friedrich  Zelter  formed  the  first  Liedertafel,  an  all¬ 
male  singing  society,  from  his  singing  society,  the  Singakademie.  The  term  Liedertafel 


1  Christoph-Hellmut  Mahling,  “Berling:  ‘Music  in  the  Air”,  Music  and  Society:  The  Early 
Romantic  Era.  Between  Revolutions:  1789  and  1848,  (New  Jersey,  1990):  109. 

2  Ibid.,  109. 

oif  ,  109. 
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literally  means,  “song-table”  and  was  coined  by  its  founder,  Zelter.  This  group  met  for 
the  first  time  on  January  24th  1809  and  brought  together  twenty-five  members  consisting 
of  poets,  composers,  and  singers.  They  would  gather  for  a  meal  and  an  informal  evening, 
and  would  perform  German  part  songs  for  one  another.  These  works  were  secular  and 
unaccompanied,4  unless  someone  present  happened  to  improvise  a  piano  part.  At  their 
meetings  new  compositions  were  encouraged  to  be  introduced.  After  the  members  sang 
the  new  works,  an  assessment  was  made  about  the  success  of  the  pieces.  If  a  work  was 
enjoyed,  the  composer  received  a  medallion  and  much  alcohol.  The  composer  who  wrote 
the  most  appreciated  work  received  the  honour  of  being  crowned  with  a  wreath  by  the 
twenty-fifth  member,  who  presided  over  the  function  and  was  call  the  Meister. 5 

Following  Zelter’ s  model,  numerous  other  organisations  developed  throughout 
Germany.  Some  of  the  organisations  that  formed  were:  the  second  Liedertafel  (1819), 
the  Julius  Schneider’s  Liederverein  (1829),  the  Berlin  Cathedral  Choir  (1843),  and  the 
Stern’ sche  Gesangverin  (1849).  In  1864  the  Taschenbuch  fur  deutsche  Sanger 
mentioned  “no  fewer  than  89  choral  societies,  for  mixed  voices  as  well  as  male  voices.”  6 
Because  all  of  these  ensembles  performed  concerts,  this  created  a  large  number  of 
amateur  choirs  for  which  composers  could  write.  Mendelssohn  was  one  of  the  many 
composers  during  this  time  to  offer  these  choirs  new  repertoire. 

B)  Biography 
Family 

Jacob  Ludwig  Felix  Mendelssohn  was  bom  in  Hamburg,  Germany  on  February 
3rd  1809  to  Jewish  parents,  Abraham  and  Lea  Mendelssohn.  Because  they  were  fearful  of 
the  possible  repercussions  of  being  Jewish,  they  secretly  had  their  family  baptized  into 
the  Protestant  faith  and  added  the  name  Bartholdy  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other 
Mendelssohns. 

4  Don  Michael  Randel,  The  New  Harvard  Dictionary  of  Music,  (London,  1996):  610. 

5  Ewan  West,  “Liedertafel”,  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians ,  ed. 
Stanley  Sadie,  (London:  Macmillan,  2001):  Vol.  XIV,  682. 

6  Mahling,  “Berlin:  ‘Music  in  the  Air”,  121 . 
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Felix  was  brought  up  in  a  privileged  family  as  the  son  of  a  banker.  This  gave 
him  and  his  siblings  the  opportunity  to  study  literature,  history,  geography,  arithmetic, 
French,  and  music. 7  At  the  age  of  seven  Felix  received  private  piano  lessons  from 
Ludwig  Berger,  violin  lessons  from  Carl  Henning,  and  harmony  and  composition  lessons 
from  Carl  Zelter. 8 

Mentorship  with  Carl  Zelter 

Carl  Zelter  was  perhaps  one  of  the  largest  influences  on  Mendelssohn’s 
compositional  style  throughout  his  life.  Zelter  encouraged  Mendelssohn  to  emulate 
Bach,  Handel,  Haydn  and  Mozart.  Within  many  of  Mendelssohn’s  compositions,  a 
strong  Bachian  influence  can  be  found  in  his  counterpoint  and  chromatic  part- writing,  as 
well  as  in  his  use  of  fugues  and  canons  (which  is  apparent  in  the  fourth  piece  of  Opus 
48). 


Zelter  himself  had  been  trained  by  Carl  Friedrich  Christian  Fasch  and 
Johann  Phillipp  Kimberger,  two  eighteenth-century  Berlin  musicians  who 
were  contemporaries  of  C.P.E.  Bach.  Kirnberger  and  C.P.E.  Bach  were 
both  taught,  of  course,  by  Johann  Sebastian.  A  more  or  less  direct 
pedagogical  line  therefore,  may  be  drawn  from  Bach  through  C.P.E.  Bach, 
Kimberger,  and  Fasch,  to  Zelter,  and  thence  to  Mendelssohn. 9 


In  addition  to  having  received  excellent  musical  instruction,  Zelter  had  excellent 
connections  with  the  poets  of  the  day.  In  fact,  the  famous  poet  Goethe  preferred  Zelter’ s 
compositions  that  were  set  to  his  poetry  above  all  other  composers.  Zelter  introduced 
Mendelssohn  to  Goethe  and  this  meeting  resulted  in  Mendelssohn  setting  some  of 
Goethe’s  poetry  to  music.  In  his  mid-twenties  Mendelssohn  began  writing  part  songs, 
and  many  were  based  on  Goethe’s  poetry.  These  included  Aufdem  See  (Op.  41  #6), 


7  Marcia  J.  Citron,  “Felix  Mendelssohn”,  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and 
Musicians ,  ed.  Stanley  Sadie,  (London:  Macmillan,  2001):  390. 

8  Philip  Radcliffe,  The  Master  Musicians:  Mendelssohn,  rev.  Peter  Ward  Jones,  (London: 
J.M.  Dent  and  Sons,  1990):  4-5. 

9  R.  Larry  Todd,  Mendelssohn ’s  Musical  Education:  A  Study  and  Edition  of  his  Exercises 
in  Composition ,  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1983):  12. 
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Turkisches  Schenkenlied  (Op.  50  #1),  Sommerlied  (Op.  50  #3),  Friihzeitiger  Friihling 
(Op.  59  #2),  Die  Nachtigall  (Op.  59  #4),  Trinklied  (Op.  75  #3),  and  Zigeunerlied  (Op. 
120  #4). 

Through  Zelter,  Mendelssohn  also  learned  the  principles  of  the  Berliner 
Liedschule.  This  school,  headed  by  Zelter,  Johan  Abraham  Peter  Schultz,  and  Johann 
Friedrich  Reicherdt  commonly  made  use  of  the  poetry  composed  by  Herder,  Wieland, 
Goethe  and  Schiller.  These  poets  “strove  for  the  simplicity  and  the  poignancy  of  the 
Volkstiimlichelied  [popular  song]  and  not  for  the  ambitious  Kunstlied  [art-song]  with  its 
demand  for  professional  singers  and  accompanists.”  10  The  composers  of  the  Berliner 
Liedschules  advocated  the  concept  that  “the  Lied  must  be  the  simple  musical  expression 
of  a  certain  mood,  in  order  to  achieve  the  unity  of  the  song.” *  11  Mendelssohn  achieved 
this  goal  admirably  in  his  part  songs  and  they  were  used  frequently,  as  they  were 
intended,  by  the  singing  societies  (which  included  few,  if  any,  professional  singers  and 
accompanists).  Thus,  they  served  their  poetic,  musical,  and  social  function. 

Mendelssohn’s  Practical  Choral  Education 

With  his  superlative  early  musical  education,  Felix  was  soon  collaborating  with 
professionals  and  performing  masterpieces  before  his  teens.  On  April  11,  1819, 
Mendelssohn  was  accepted  into  the  Berlin  Singakademie ,  a  society  that  was  dedicated  to 
the  “preservation  and  performance  of  eighteenth-century  sacred  choral  music”. 12 

He  took  his  place  unobtrusively  among  the  altos,  but  the  grown-ups,  in 
whose  midst  he  found  himself,  never  ceased  staring  at  him.  It  was 
unbelievable  that  this  child,  still  in  curls,  possessed  the  prodigious  gifts 
attributed  to  him.  He  came  to  the  Singakademie  for  the  serious  business 


10  Frederick  W.  Sternfeld,  Goethe  and  Music .  A  List  of  Parodies  and  Goethe’s 
Relationship  to  Music,  (New  York,  1954):  19,  quoted  from  E.TA.  Hoffman’s  Musical 
Writings:  Kreisleriana,  The  Poet  and  the  Composer,  Music  Criticism ,  ed.  David 
Charlton,  trans.  Martyn  Clarke,  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1989):  377. 

11  Ralf  Kwasny,  “Liner  Notes”,  The  Part  Songs  for  Mixed  Chorus  A  cappella , 
Netherlands  Chamber  Choir,  (Amsterdam:  Globe,  1989). 

12  Ibid.,  4. 
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of  learning  great  choral  works,  and  these  people  treated  him  as  if  he  were 
a  curio. 13 

Within  a  year,  Mendelssohn  wrote  his  first  cantata  {In  rulirend  feierliclien 
Tonen). 14  Through  his  experience  with  the  Singakademie,  he  became  well  versed  in 
choral  repertoire  and  numerous  choral  writing  techniques.  In  Eric  Werner’s  article 
“Mendelssohn’s  Choral  Music”  he  states  a  common  trait  found  in  great  choral 
composers: 


It  is  ...  confirmed  by  historical  facts;  all  important  choral  composers  were 
brought  up  in  choral  tradition,  that  is,  in  a  singing  society;  from  Palestrina 
to  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Schubert,  Bruckner.  Others,  whose  choral 
works  are  of  minor  significance,  such  as  Schumann,  Wagner,  or  “non¬ 
choral”  composers  like  Chopin  or  H.  Wolf,  never  had  the  benefit  of  being 
members  of  an  active  choral  tradition  ....  Only  there  the  young  composer 
gathers  his  experience  which  cannot  be  stated  in  abstract  terms,  for  it  is  all 
of  technical  and  empirical  nature. 15 

Travel  and  Job  Posts 

Mendelssohn  received  the  opportunity  to  travel  quite  frequently  during  his 
twenties  and  thirties.  He  visited  Italy,  France,  Switzerland,  and  most  importantly 
England.  Mendelssohn  received  great  support  and  enthusiasm  from  his  London 
audiences.  Sir  George  Grove  stated  that  Mendelssohn’s  part  songs  “gave  the  majority  of 
English  amateurs  a  sudden  and  delightful  introduction  to  a  class  of  music  which  had  long 
existed  for  Germans,  but  which  till  about  1840  was  little”  in  England. 16 


13  Schima  Kaufman,  Mendelssohn  “a  second  Elijah ”,  (New  York:  Tudor  Publishing 
Company,  1934):  19,  quoted  in  Joseph  H.  Janisch,  “Felix  Mendelssohn- Bartholdy’s 
Music  for  Men’s  Voices  Including  a  Detailed  Analysis  of  Festgesang:  An  die  Kunstler, 
Opus  68  and  Zwei  Geistliche  Mannerchore,  Opus  115,  with  Suggestions  for  Rehearsal 
and  Performance”,  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Ohio  State  University,  1998):  4. 

14  Citron,  “Felix  Mendelssohn”,  414. 

15  Eric  Werner,  “Mendelssohn’s  Choral  Music,”  American  Choral  Review ,  Vol.  VII,  No. 
2, 1964: 1. 

16  Craig  Don  Jessop,  “An  Analytical  Survey  of  the  Unaccompanied  Choral  Works  for 
Mixed  Voices  by  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy”,  (Ph.D.,  diss.,  Stanford 
University, 1982):  10. 
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In  1833  Mendelssohn  moved  from  Berlin  to  Dtissseldorf.  There  he  held  the 
position  of  conductor  at  the  Lower  Rhine  Festival.  Two  years  later  he  moved  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  was  invited  to  conduct  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  concerts.  By  1842  he  had 
founded  the  Conservatorium  where  he  taught  piano  and  composition.  Mendelssohn 
composed  consistently  throughout  his  life.  He  wrote  for  nearly  every  medium  and  his 
music  received  great  popularity  during  his  life.  He  passed  away  in  Leipzig  at  the  young 
age  of  38  on  November  4th, 

1847. 17 

Although  his  part  songs  never  received  the  kind  of  support  that  some  of  his  other 
works,  such  as  his  oratorio  Elijah ,  received,  they  were  praised  by  the  singing  societies  of 
his  day.  Because  part  songs  are  not  large,  prestigious  works,  they  are  often  given  less 
attention.  Yet,  these  part  songs  had  an  important  function  of  being  music  that  could  be 
learned  and  performed  by  amateurs.  They  held  a  significant  place  in  the  repertory  of 
singing  societies  during  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  recent  years  they  have  begun  to 
receive  greater  respect  in  that  they  are  now  being  performed  more  often  in  choral 
concerts. 

Part  II:  THE  MIXED  PART  SONGS 

Mendelssohn  wrote  numerous  part  songs,  yet  he  only  published  four  sets.  Among 
these  works  are  three  sets  for  mixed  chorus  (Op.  41 ,  Op.  48,  and  Op.  59),  and  one  set  for 
male  chorus  (Op.  50).  In  addition,  many  other  part  songs  were  issued  posthumously. 

(See  Table  1)  The  mixed  part  songs  focused  on  nature  themes  and  were  intended  for  out- 
of-door  performances.  The  male  voice  part  songs  were  dedicated  to  the  singing  societies. 


17  Janisch,  “Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy’s  Music  for  Men’s  Voices”,  6-7. 
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Table  1:  Part  Songs  and  poets 
Opus  41  Seeks  Lieder  Mixed  Voices  (1838) 


#  in  set 

Title 

Poet 

Written 

1 

Im  Walde 

A.  von  Platen 

Jan  1838 

2 

Entflieh  ’  mit  mir 

H.  Heine 

Jan  22,  1834 

3 

Esfiel  ein  Reif 

H.  Heine 

Jan  22,  1834 

4 

Aufihrem  Grab 

H.  Heine 

Jan  22,  1834 

5 

Mailied 

L.  Holty 

May  22,  1835 

6 

Aufdem  See 

Goethe 

May  22,  1835 

Opus  48  Seeks  Lieder  Mixed  Voices  (1840) 


#  in  set 

Title 

Poet 

Written 

1 

Fruhlingsahnung 

Uhland 

July  5, 1839 

2 

Die  Primel 

N.  Lenau 

1839 

3 

Fruhlingsfeier 

Uhland 

Dec  28, 1839 

4 

Lerchengesang 

Uhland/Mendelssohn 

June  15, 1839 

5 

Morgengebet 

J.  Eichendorff 

Nov  18, 1839 

6 

Herbstlied 

Lenau 

Dec  26,  1839 

Opus  59  Seeks  Lieder  Mixed  Voices  (1843) 


#  in  set 

Title 

Poet 

Written 

1 

Im  Griinen 

H. von  Chezy 

Nov  23,  1837 

2 

Friihzeitiger  Friihling 

Goethe 

June  17,  1843 

3 

Abschied  vom  Wald 

Eichendorff 

March  3,  1843 

4 

Die  Nachtigall 

Goethe 

June  19,  1843 

5 

Ruhethal 

Uhland 

March  3,  1843 

6 

Jagdlied 

Eichendorff 

March  5,  1843 

8 


Table  1.  continued. 

Opus  50  Seeks  Lieder ,  Male  Chorus  (1840) 


#  in  set 

Title 

Poet 

Written 

1 

Tiirkisches  Schenkenlied 

Goethe 

1838 

2 

Der  Jager  Abschied 

Eichendorff 

Jan, 1840 

3 

Sommerlied 

Goethe 

1839-40 

4 

Wasserfahrt 

Heine 

1839-40 

5 

Liebe  und  Wein 

Anon 

Dec  7, 1839 

6 

Wanderlied 

Eichendorff 

Jan  6, 1840 

Generalisations: 

Mendelssohn’s  part  songs  have  a  distinct  sound  to  them  that  is  created  through 
writing  techniques  that  are  found  throughout  his  pieces.  His  part  songs,  like  the  others 
written  in  his  day,  make  use  of  two  main  types  of  forms:  strophic  and  through  composed. 
Mendelssohn  had  clear  ideas  in  his  mind  about  what  he  expected  in  a  text,  and  thus  he 
gave  his  chosen  texts  high  compositional  priority.  To  serve  the  text  he  created  subtle 
word  painting,  and  set  the  pieces  homophonically  to  make  sure  that  the  text  was  audible. 
Unlike  Shubert,  who  used  a  lot  of  word  painting,  Mendelssohn  used  word  painting 
sparingly.  Mendelssohn  strove  to  create  the  overall  musical  mood  that  he  felt  existed  in 
the  poem,  rather  than  to  colour  numerous  words  and  thoughts  differently.  Mendelssohn’s 
approach  lead  to  simple,  unified  pieces.  Some  elements  that  set  Mendelssohn’s  part 
songs  aside  from  the  others  in  his  time  period,  are  his  common  use  of  pedal  tones,  the 
pairing  of  voices  to  add  variety  to  the  primarily  homophonic  texture,  and  the  particularly 
beautiful  and  simple  melodic  writing.  18 


Ibid.,  17-18. 
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B)  Intentions 

Mendelssohn  had  a  clearly  preconceived  notion  of  what  he  wanted  his  part  songs 
to  be.  On  August  1st,  1839,  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  Karl  Klingeman,  of  his  intention  for  his 
part  songs: 

I  want  to  continue  with  the  four-part  songs.  I  have  thought  a  lot  about 
what  I  can  do  with  this  art  form,  and  the  most  natural  music  is  above  all 
when  four  people  go  walking  together,  being  in  the  woods,  or  in  a  rowing- 
boat,  and  then  at  the  same  time  have  music  in  them  ...  Do  send  me  a  song 
or  a  few,  to  be  sung  in  the  autumn,  or  better  still  in  the  summer,  or  in  the 
spring,  on  the  water  or  in  the  meadow  or  on  the  bridge,  or  in  the  woods  or 
the  garden  ...  19 

Mendelssohn’s  first  set  of  part  songs  (Op.  41)  was  composed  for  a  musical  party, 
and  performed  in  the  remote  depths  of  a  forest  near  Frankfurt.  The  gathering  was 
decorated  with  candle-lit  tables  and  flowers,  and  for  the  guests  who  indulged  in 
strawberries,  cherries,  ices  and  wines,  a  full  course  meal,  and  a  fine  performance  of 
unaccompanied  songs.  Dr.  Martin  and  Dr.  Spiess  were  prominent  doctors  in  Frankfurt 
who  expressed  their  interest  in  Mendelssohn’s  first  set  of  part  songs  and  encouraged  him 
to  write  some  more. 20  As  a  result,  Mendelssohn  dedicated  his  next  set  of  part  songs  to 
Dr.  Martin  and  Dr.  Spiess. 

Publishing 

Mendelssohn’s  concept  of  how  to  publish  his  part  songs  changed  as  he  delved 
into  their  composition.  On  June  10th,  1836  he  asked  his  publisher,  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  to 
publish  his  first  three  part  songs  separately.  These  works  were  entitled  Entflieh’  mit  mir, 
Esfiel  ein  Reif,  and  Aufihrem  Grab.  Seven  months  later,  on  January  27th,  1837  he  wrote 
another  letter  in  which  he  requested  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  to  withhold  the  publication  of  his 
first  three  songs  until  more  pieces  of  a  similar  nature  could  accompany  them.  Finally,  on 
January  17th,  1838  Mendelssohn  sent  three  other  part  songs  ( Im  Walde,  Mailied,  and  Auf 


19  Wilfrid  Blunt,  On  Wings  of  Song:  A  Biography  of  Felix  Mendelssohn ,  (London: 
Hamish  Hamilton,  1974):  202. 

20  Ibid.,  202. 
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dem  See)  to  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  and  titled  the  set  Lieder  im  Freien  zu  singen,  Part  1 . 21 
Clearly,  Mendelssohn’s  intentions  for  performance  changed  as  he  wrote  more  pieces. 
Although  the  intention  for  his  first  set  of  part  songs  changed  as  time  passed,  Op.  48,  Op. 
50,  and  Op.  59  were  intended  to  be  published  and  performed  as  a  set  of  pieces. 

Encouraged  by  the  public  appreciation  shown  at  the  performance  of  his  first  set  of 
part  songs,  Mendelssohn  quickly  compiled  another  set  (Op.  48).  On  December  27th, 

1839  he  asked  that  this  new  opus  be  published  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  (as  one 
cohesive  work). 

Two  months  later,  on  February  24th,  1840,  Mendelssohn  sent  a  letter  to  Breitkopf 
&  Hartel  requesting  a  copy  of  this  Op.  48  for  the  purpose  of  performing  these  pieces  for 
his  mother’s  birthday  party.  It  can  be  assumed  that  Op.  48  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  for  Mendelssohn’s  mother,  yet  present  research  has  not  been  able  to  confirm 
whether  these  pieces  were  in  fact  performed  on  her  birthday. 22  Regardless,  the  letter  that 
Mendelssohn  sent  to  his  publisher  is  another  indication  that  it  was  quite  common  to 
perform  his  compositions  for  social  gatherings  and  family  occasions. 

Public  Interest  in  Part  songs  23 

While  the  popularity  of  part  songs  was  quite  high  during  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  works  were  also  criticized  for  their  lack  of  musical  substance.  In  Germany  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  a  defined  separation  of  musical  styles 
between  “simple  choral  music  and  sophisticated  instrumental  music,”  24  and  between 
smaller-scale  choral  music  (such  as  the  part  song)  and  larger  choral  genres  (such  as  the 
oratorio).  These  distinctions  created  an  attitude  of  snobbery  towards  the  entire  genre  of 
part  songs.  Even  today,  that  snobbery  towards  music  that  is  not  meant  to  be  complex 


21  Jessop,  “An  Analytical  Survey  of  the  Unaccompanied  Choral  Works”,  18-19. 

22  Ibid.,  27-28. 

23  Philip  Radcliffe,  The  Master  Musicians:  Mendelssohn,  rev.  Peter  Ward  Jones,  (London: 
J.M.  Dent  and  Sons,  1990):  112. 

24  David  Gramit,  Cultivating  Music.  The  Aspirations,  Interests,  and  Limits  of  Germany 
Musical  Culture,  1770-1848 ,  (Berkley:  University  of  California  Press:  2002):  113. 


exists.  Yet,  as  stated  previously,  part  songs  were  written  for  amateur  singing  societies 
whose  membership  did  not  include  many  professional  singers  and  accompanists. 

Mendelssohn’s  part  songs  have  been  described  as  “sentimental  ...  without  depth 
[and]  attached  to  the  Biedermeier  period  with  its  homely  character  of  the  bourgeois 
salon.”  25  However  during  the  past  two  decades  Mendelssohn’s  part  songs  have  been 
studied  in  greater  depth,  and  thus  they  are  beginning  to  be  realised  for  their  true  value. 
Not  only  are  they  used  today  in  amateur  singing  societies,  but  they  also  play  a  significant 
role  in  today’s  classical  choral  concerts  in  that  they  are  accessible  pieces  that  provide  a 
light  side  to  a  possibly  otherwise  heavy  program. 

C)  Setting  the  poetry  to  music  in  Opus  48 

Fruhlingsahnung  is  the  first  piece  in  Opus  48  and  the  first  of  a  cycle  within  this 
set.  Mendelssohn  grouped  the  first  three  pieces  of  Op.  48  together  and  titled  the  three- 
piece  cycle  Der  erste  Fruhlingstag  (“The  First  Day  of  Spring”). 26  These  pieces  work 
well  together  in  that  there  is  a  sense  of  a  beginning,  middle  and  end.  The  unity  of  the 
three  pieces  is  created  by  the  subject  of  text  and  the  key  relationships.  Both  the 
Fruhlingsahnung  and  Friihlingsfeier  (the  first  and  last  pieces  of  the  cycle)  are  based  on 
texts  by  Ludwig  Uhland.  Also,  the  cycle  begins  and  ends  in  E  Major,  yet  for  constrast,  is 
the  related  key  of  A  Major  is  used  during  Die  Primel  (the  second  piece).  This  basic 
subdominant  key  relationship  is  typical  of  Mendelssohn’s  style.  He  made  sure  that  each 
piece  worked  as  a  set  to  create  a  larger  harmonic  picture.  Mendelssohn  made  it  clear  that 
he  desired  these  three  pieces  to  be  performed  as  a  cycle,  with  one  piece  directly  followed 
by  the  next  (without  a  pause),  by  placing  the  word  attacca  at  the  end  of  the  first  and 
second  pieces. 


25  Ralf  Kwasny,  “Liner  Notes”,  The  Part  Songs  for  Mixed  Chorus  A  cappella, 
Netherlands  Chamber  Choir,  (Amsterdam:  Globe,  1989). 

26  Jessop,  “An  Analytical  Survey  of  the  Unaccompanied  Choral  Works”,  29. 
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Friihlingsahnung  (Signs  of  Spring,  6/8,  E  Major,  Andante  sostenuto) 


O  sanfter,  suBer  Hauch! 

Schon  weakest  du  wieder  mir 
Friihlingslieder,  bald, 
bald  bluhen  die  Veilchen  auch. 
O  sanfter,  suBer  Hauch! 


Oh  soft,  sweet  breeze! 

Again  you  awaken  in  me 
songs  of  spring. 

Soon  the  violets  will  also  bloom 
Oh  soft,  sweet  breeze! 27 


Friihlingsahnung  employs  Uhland’s  short  poem  about  the  soft  sweet  breeze  that 
awakens  people  and  nature  alike.  The  text  is  used  in  its  entirety  twice,  with  the  opening 
statement,  “O  sanfter,  suBer  Hauch!”  (“Oh  soft,  sweet  breeze!”)  repeated  four  times.  The 
statement  maintains  the  same  simple  melodic  concept  for  each  repetition,  yet  it  is 
harmonized  slightly  differently  each  time,  and  the  last  two  times  the  music  is 
rhythmically  augmented  (see  Figures  1 .  a,  1 .  b,  1 .  c,  1 .  d,  1 .  e) 

Figure  l.a:  Friihlingsahnung,  mm  1-2  28  u;  *  *  -  ... ,  .  .  0 

&  5  5-  Figure  i.  u.  rruhlw'-^hnung,  mm  17-18 


27  John  Weibe,  Masters  Recital ,  program  notes,  (Edmonton:  University  of  Alberta,  1998): 

2. 

28  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  Friihlingsahnung ,  (Germany:  Breitkopf  &  Hartel, 

1974):  1. 

29  Ibid.,  1. 
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Figure  1 .  c:  Fruhlingsahnung,  mm  19-20  30 


Figure  1 .  e:  Fruhlingsahnung,  mm  39-41  32 


Figure  1 .  d:  Fruhlingsahnung,  mm  36-38  31 


30  Ibid.,  1. 

31  Ibid.,  1-2. 

32  Ibid.,  1-2. 
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With  the  use  of  the  “O  sanfter,  siiBer  Hauch!”  motive  five  times,  the  thoughts  of 
the  soft  sweet  breeze  are  maintained  throughout  the  piece.  Mendelssohn  also  depicts  the 
motion  of  the  spring  breeze  by  adding  gentle  crescendos  and  decrescendos  to  shape  each 
statement  of  the  motive.  Other  than  measures  33  and  34  Mendelssohn  uses  only  these 
dynamic  markings  during  the  statement  of  “O  sanfter,  siiBer  Hauch!” 

This  short  forty-one-measure  piece  is  largely  homophonic,  with  the  melody 
appearing  primarily  in  the  soprano  voice.  While  the  recurring  motive  of  the  piece  is 
rhythmically  slow,  the  remainder  of  the  piece  is  contrasted  by  a  lively  rhythm.  After  the 
fermata  at  the  end  of  the  second  measure,  the  third  measure  is  marked  piu  animato,  which 
gives  the  piece  an  awakened  effect  that  is  suggested  in  the  text  (see  Figure  1 .  f). 

Figure  1 .  f:  Friihlingsahnung,  m  3-4  33 


The  sectionalised,  through-composed  form  progresses  to  the  subdominant  and 
returns  to  the  tonic,  which  is  the  same  harmonic  shape  through  which  the  three  pieces  of 
the  cycle  pass  (I-IV-I).  When  the  key  of  A  Major  is  reached  in  measure  21 ,  the  melody  is 
sung  by  the  tenors  for  two  measures.  The  peak  of  the  piece  comes  with  the  return  of  the 
tonic  key  of  E  Major  when  the  words  “bald  bliihen  die  Veilchen  auch”  (soon  the  violets 
will  also  bloom)  are  stated  for  the  final  time.  To  highlight  this  event  Mendelssohn  uses 


Ibid., 
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the  voices  contrapuntally  for  the  first  time,  as  they  build  a  B  Dominant  7th  chord  (the 
dominant  of  E  Major).  With  a  large,  sweeping,  ascending  and  descending  scale  in  thirds 
between  the  sopranos  and  altos,  the  piece  returns  to  the  tonic  key  of  E  Major.  The  piece 
concludes  peacefully  with  two  final  rhythmically  augmented  statements  of  “O  sanfter, 
siiBer  Hauch!”  In  the  first  of  the  two  final  statements  there  is  a  crecendo  and  ritardando, 
and  in  the  second  one  the  rhythm  is  augmented  and  the  music  sung  pianissimo.  This 
creates  the  effect  of  the  soft,  sweet  wind  fading  away. 


Die  Primel  (The  Primrose,  2/4,  A  Major,  Allegretto) 


Liebliche  Blume,  bist  du  so  friih  schon 
Wiedergekommen? 

Sei  mir  gegrtiBet, 

Botin  des  Friihlings! 

Leiser  denn  alle  Blumen  der  Wiese  hast 
du  geschlummert, 
liebliche  Primel, 

Botin  des  Fruhlings! 

Sei  mir  gegrtiBet, 

Botin  des  Fruhlings! 


Lovely  flower, 

Have  you  arrived  again  so  soon? 
I  greet  you 
Messenger  of  spring! 

Gently,  the  blooms  have  slept, 
Lovely  flower, 
messenger  of  spring, 

I  greet  you ! 

I  greet  you 

messenger  of  spring!  34 


Die  Primel  is  a  beautiful,  short  poem  written  by  Lenau  in  which  the  arrival  of 
spring  is  greeted.  There  are  two  verses  and  Mendelssohn  set  strophically,  preserving  the 
identical  rhythm  for  each  set  in  an  allegretto  tempo  with  a  spritely  rhythmic  motive  of 
c  >  ),  this  piece  evokes  a  joyous  character  that  represents  the  overall  mood  of 

the  poem. 


The  first  three  measures  contain  the  musical  content  for  the  first  sentence  of  each 
verse.  The  first  verse  begins  with  the  excited  question  “Liebliche  Blume,  bist  du  so  friih 
schon  Wiedergekommen?”  (Lovely  flower,  have  you  arrived  again  so  soon?)  The 
second  verse  begins  with  the  calm  statement:  “Leiser  denn  alle  Blumen  der  Wiese  hast  du 


34  John  Weibe,  Masters  Recital ,  program  notes,  (Edmonton:  University  of  Alberta,  1998): 

2. 
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geschlummert.”  (Gently,  the  blooms  have  slept)  The  excited  character  of  the  music  suits 
the  first  verse  more  suitably  than  the  second  verse.  Yet,  Mendelssohn’s  goal  in  writing 
these  part  songs  was  not  to  change  moods  for  a  slight  change  in  attitude  within  the  text. 
His  goal  was  to  capture  the  overall  mood  of  the  poem,  which  in  this  case  is  a  lively 
excitement  about  the  coming  of  spring. 


Harmonically,  Die  Primel  is  grounded  in  A  Major  for  the  first  three  measures. 
After  which  he  slowly  introduces  chromaticism  and  travels  a  fair  distance  away  from  A 
Major.  As  the  chromaticism  is  introduced,  Mendelssohn  moves  away  from  homophony 
and  makes  use  of  a  call  and  answer  texture.  In  measure  3  the  tenors  are  given  the  melody 
while  the  sopranos,  altos  and  basses  echo  back  (see  Figure  2.  a). 

Figure  2.  a:  Die  Primel,  mm  3-5  35 


kom  -  men?  Sci  mir  ge  -  gru  •  Ret, 

schlum-mert,  lieb  -  li  -  che  Pri  -  mel. 


This  gives  the  impression  that  the  tenors  represent  one  person’s  excitement  about 
the  coming  of  spring,  and  the  other  voices  represent  the  masses  agreeing  as  they  repeat 
the  music  confidently  with  an  increasing  dynamic  and  harmonic  interest.  By  measure  6 
the  call  and  answer  has  occurred  twice,  and  a  seventh  is  added  to  the  tonic  chord  to 
tonicize  the  IV.  Next  Mendelssohn  playfully  deceives  the  listener  and  goes  to  F#  Major 
instead  of  the  subdominant.  The  peak  of  Die  Primel  is  achieved  by  maintaining  the  chord 
of  F#  Major  for  two  measures,  and  by  adding  a  crescendo  that  culminates  with  the  first 
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forte  of  the  piece.  The  dynamic  is  brought  back  to  piano  as  the  piece  resolves  to  the  key 
of  B  Major  (V  of  V).  Then,  he  returns  to  the  dominant  and  then  he  pulls  the  dynamic  to 
pianissimo  as  he  reaches  the  tonic  in  measure  1 1 .  Throughout  this  entire  section  of 
increased  intensity,  the  text,  which  means  “I  greet  you  messenger  of  spring,”  is  repeated. 

In  the  last  section  of  the  composition,  use  is  made  of  an  ostinato  accompanimental 
figure  in  the  bottom  three  voices,  which  maintains  a  tonic  pedal  in  the  bass.  Meanwhile, 
the  sopranos  float  over  top,  repeatedly  touching  the  tonic  and  arpeggiating  the  dominant 
chord  (see  Figure  2.  b). 

Figure  2.  b:  Die  Primel,  mm  1 1-15  36 
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Sci  mir  ge-gru-Bet,  sei  mir  ge-gni  -  Bet,  Bo  -  tin  des  Friih  -  lings,  des  Friih  -  lings. 


This  writing  technique  of  juxtaposing  the  primary  melody  against  the  three  other 
voices  that  move  homophonically  together  is  a  common  technique  in  Mendelssohn’s  part 
songs.  It  functions  as  an  excellent  contrast  to  his  homophonic  and  contrapuntal  sections. 
Die  Primel  concludes  with  four  measures  that  incorporate  an  excited  forte  contrapuntal 
entrance  of  the  altos  and  tenors,  followed  by  the  sopranos,  and  then  the  basses,  and  a 
dramatic  piano  for  the  final  measure  and  a  half.  In  this  piece  Mendelssohn  is  using  these 


35  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  Die  Primel ,  (Germany:  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  1974):  1 . 

36  Ibid.,  1. 
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techniques  simply  for  musical  interest  and  not  to  highlight  something  in  the  text  because 
the  text  is  still  simply  stating  “I  greet  you  messenger  of  spring.” 

Friihlingsfeier  (Celebration  of  Spring,  3/4,  E  Major,  Con  moto  espressivo) 


Sweet,  golden  spring  day! 

Inner  delight! 

If  ever  my  song  were  successful, 
should  it  not  be  more  so  today? 
Yet  why  go  about  our  work 
at  this  time? 

Spring  is  a  holy  celebration: 
let  us  rest,  and  pray! 37 


SuBer,  goldner  Fruhlingstag! 
Inniges  Entzucken! 

Wenn  mir  je  ein  Lied  gelang, 
sollt'  es  heut'  nicht  gliicken? 
Doch  warum  in  dieser  Zeit 
an  die  Arbeit  treten? 

Fruhling  ist  ein  hohes  Fest: 
laBt  mich  ruh'n  und  beten! 


Friihlingsfeier ,  the  final  piece  of  the  cycle,  is  in  E  Major.  It  is  a  setting  of 
Uhland’s  poem  that  describes  how  people  rejoice  for  spring.  The  final  two  lines  state  that 
spring  itself  is  a  holy  celebration  which  should  be  recognised  through  prayer.  This  is  a 
significant  change  in  the  mood  of  the  poetry  and  thus  Mendelssohn  reflects  this  change  in 
his  music.  Mendelssohn  set  the  first  section  of  poetry  -  that  which  speaks  about  the 
delight  of  spring  -  in  slow  dotted  dance  rhythms  in  3/4  time  (see  Figure  3.  a),  punctuated 
by  sforzando  accents  (see  Figure  3.  b).  Spring  celebrations  often  included  much  folk 
dancing,  and  festivities. 38 


37  John  Weibe,  Masters  Recital ,  program  notes,  (Edmonton:  University  of  Alberta,  1998): 

2. 

38  Jessop,  “An  Analytical  Survey  of  the  Unaccompanied  Choral  Works”,  31 . 
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Figure  3.  a:  Friihlingsfeier,  mm  1  39 


Figure  3.  b:  Friihlingsfeier,  mm  8-9  40 


The  dance  rhythms  are  maintained  until  the  last  phrase  of  the  composition,  which 
breaks  away  from  the  strophic  form.  The  music  for  the  two  verses  of  the  poem  is 
identical  for  the  first  twelve  measures  of  each  ,  which  creates  an  AA’  form.  At  measure 
12  in  the  first  verse,  the  last  four  measures  (mm  8-12)  are  repeated  during  measures  12- 
lb  in  such  a  way  that  a  calming  and  resolved  effect  is  achieved.  During  the  second  verse, 
measures  25-28  are  repeated  and  augmented  in  measures  28-34,  then  an  additional 
closing  phrase  follows. 

The  final  phrase  of  the  poem  takes  an  unexpected  religious  turn,  as  it  requests  rest 
and  prayer.  Mendelssohn  achieves  this  change  in  tone  by  abandoning  the  dance  rhythms 
in  favour  of  a  legato  melody.  He  then  breaks  from  the  homophony  with  one  measure  of 
contrapuntal  entrances,  starting  with  the  alto.  Finally  he  ends  the  piece  with  three 
measures  that  conclude  with  the  musical  staple  of  the  church  repertoire,  a  plagal  cadence 
(see  Figure  3.  c). 


39  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  Friihlingsfeier,  (Germany:  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  1974):  1. 

40  Ibid.,  1. 
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Figure  3.  c:  Friihlingsfeier,  mm  35-38  41 


Lerchengesang  (Song  of  the  Lark,  G  Major,  4/4,  Allegro  vivace) 


Wie  lieblicher  Klang, 

O  Lerche,  dein  Sang! 
er  hebt  sich, 

er  schwingt  sich  in  Wonne. 

Du  nimmst  mich  von  hier, 
ich  singe  mit  dir, 

wir  steigen  durch  Wolken  zur  Sonne. 


What  lovely  tone, 
oh  lark,  your  song 
lifts  and  soars  in  rapture. 
You  take  me  from  here, 

I  sing  with  you, 
we  ascend  through  clouds 
towards  the  sun. 42 


Lerchengesang  makes  use  of  most  of  Uhland’s  poem  entitled  “Song  of  the 
Prisoner”.  Mendelssohn  chose  not  to  include  the  entire  second  stanza  of  Uhland  poem 
that  reads: 


O  Lerche,  du  neigst  dich  nieder,  du  schweigst 
Du  sinkst  in  die  bliihenden  Auen. 

Ich  schweige  zumal  und  sinke  zu  Thai. 

Ach,  tiefer  in  Moder  und  Grauen. 43 


41  Ibid.,  2. 

42  John  Weibe,  Masters  Recital ,  program  notes,  (Edmonton:  University  of  Alberta,  1998): 

2. 

43  Ralf  Kwasny,  “Liner  Notes”,  The  Part  Songs  for  Mixed  Chorus  A  cappella, 
Netherlands  Chamber  Choir,  (Amsterdam:  Globe,  1989). 
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Because  this  verse  is  the  only  one  that  depicts  the  conflict  between  singing  and  being 
silent,  the  essence  of  the  poem  is  changed  by  leaving  this  verse  out.  Mendelssohn 
consequently  titled  his  composition  Lerchengesang  (“Song  of  the  Lark”). 44 


In  terms  of  texture,  Lerchengesang  is  a  unique  work  within  Op.  48.  It  is  the  only 
piece  that  is  built  entirely  upon  a  canon.  This  is  a  writing  technique  that  Mendelssohn 
learned  through  studying  Bach.  It  works  well  in  part  songs  because  there  are  only  two 
ten-measure  phrases  and  a  coda.  Because  he  was  writing  primarily  for  amateur  singers, 
the  use  of  canons  made  it  possible  to  learn  the  repertoire  more  quickly. 

The  piece  begins  in  G  Major  with  the  sopranos  and  altos  singing  in  thirds.  They 
sing  a  phrase  of  eight  measures,  with  a  two-measure  codetta  that  remains  in  the  high  end 
of  their  tessitura,  touching  a  high  G  in  the  sopranos  three  times.  This  helps  to  depict  the 
lark  that  is  soaring  upwards  through  the  clouds  towards  the  sun  (see  Figure  4.  a). 

Figure  4.  a:  Lerchengesang,  mm  1-10  45 
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The  entire  statement  is  then  passed  to  the  tenors  and  basses.  The  tenors  and 
basses  sing  the  opening  phrase  with  the  same  words,  while  the  sopranos  and  altos 
continue  with  the  same  poetry,  but  sing  a  completely  new  counterpoint.  Once  the  men 


45  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  Lerchengesang ,  (Germany:  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  1974): 
1. 
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are  finished  with  the  initial  melody,  they  sing  the  counterpoint  while  the  women  return  to 
their  opening  melody.  Mendelssohn  encouraged  numerous  repeats  of  this  exchange 
before  progressing  to  the  coda  by  providing  the  direction,  “Wird  bis  hierher  oder  bis  zum 
Stern  ad  libitum  wiederholt;  dann  folgt  Coda.”  46  The  canon  is  terminated  in  the  Coda 
where  the  music  becomes  homophonic.  Fermatas  occur  on  the  tonic  chord  of  G  Major, 
and  then  the  subdominant  chord  of  C  Major  (see  Figure  4.  b). 

Figure  4.  b:  Lerchengesang,  mm  31-34  47 


Lerchengesang  concludes  contrapuntally  with  an  ascending  triadic  figure  depicts 
the  lark  ascending  towards  the  sun  (see  Figure  4.  c). 


46  Ibid.,  3. 
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Figure  4.  c:  Lerchengesang,  mm  34-38  48 


Morgengebet  (Morning  Prayer,  4/4,  C  Major,  Adagio) 


O  wunderbares,  tiefes  Schweigen, 
wie  einsam  ist's  noch  auf  der  Welt! 

Die  Walder  nur  sich  leise  neigen, 
als  ging'der  Herr  durch's  stille  Feld. 

Ich  flihle  mich  wie  neugeschaffen, 
wo  ist  die  Sorge  nun  und  Not? 

Was  gestem  noch  mich  wollt'  erschlaffen, 
dess'  scham'  ich  mich  im  Morgenrot. 

Die  Welt  mit  ihrem  Gram  und  Gliicke  will 
ich,  ein  Pilger, 

frohbereit  betreten  nur  als  eine  Briicke  zu 
dir, 

Herr,  iiber'n  Strom  der  Zeit! 


Oh  wonderful,  profound  silence, 
the  world  still  rests  in  solitude! 

The  forests  bow  gently  as  if 

the  Lord  walked  through  the  quiet  field. 

I  feel  newly  created: 

where  is  now  care  and  want? 

that  which  only  yesterday  threatened  to 

enervate  me,  is  in  the  morning 

light  and  embarrassment. 

I  will  gladly  walk  through 
the  world  with  its  grief  and  fortune 
as  a  pilgrim  crosses  a  bridge  to  you, 
Lord,  across  the  river  of  time. 49 


47  Ibid.,  3. 

48  Ibid.,  3. 

49  John  Weibe,  Masters  Recital ,  program  notes,  (Edmonton:  University  of  Alberta,  1998): 

2. 
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Morgengebet  includes  three  verses  by  Joseph  von  Eichendorff  that  expresses  the 
anticipation  of  the  union  with  the  Lord  that  is  beyond  time.  There  is  a  stillness  that  is 
described  that  hints  at  how  it  will  be  when  man  and  God  are  united.  This  peaceful  poem 
is  set  in  a  gentle  Adagio  in  the  most  pure  of  the  Major  keys:  C  Major. 

Mendelssohn  set  each  verse  to  the  same  music  which  consists  of  three  phrases,  yet 
he  altered  the  second  phrase  of  the  third  verse  to  create  a  musical  climax  which  matches 
the  poetic  climax.  Each  verse  is  made  up  of  a  homophonic,  contrasting  phrase  of  eight 
measures,  followed  by  a  contrapuntal  phrase  of  four  measures.  The  first  four- measure 
phrase  always  begins  forte,  decrescendos  in  the  third  measure  to  piano ,  and  is  pianissimo 
for  the  fourth  measure.  The  second  four-measure  phrase  begins  in  the  relative  minor, 
crescendos  to  a  sforzando  and  decrescendos  back  to  piano ,  with  a  resolution  in  C  Major. 
Each  verse  ends  with  four  measures  of  forte  contrapuntal  activity  that  is  solidly  based  in 
C  Major,  in  which  the  basses,  begin  the  statement,  followed  by  the  altos,  tenors,  and 
lastly,  the  sopranos.  In  Morgengebet  each  verse  concludes  with  the  basic  harmonic 
progression  of  I  6/4,  V  4-3, 1,  with  a  gentle  dynamic  swell  on  the  final  tonic  chord. 

Up  until  the  end  of  the  second  verse,  the  poem  describes  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

The  poetry  and  the  music  of  the  third  verse  differ  slightly  from  the  others;  here  the 
narrator  indicates  that  he  will  “gladly  walk  through  the  world  with  its  grief  and  fortune  as 
a  pilgrim  crosses  a  bridge”  to  the  Lord.  During  the  third  verse  a  musical  peak  is  created 
during  the  second  phrase  as  the  narrator  speaks  of  crossing  a  bridge.  This  climax  is 
created  by  increasing  the  range  of  the  soprano  melody  and  dynamically  intensifying  the 
end  of  the  phrase  instead  of  allowing  it  to  taper  off  as  it  does  in  the  first  two  verses  (see 
Figure  5.  a  and  Figure  5.  b  for  a  comparison  between  the  first,  second,  and  the  third 
verse). 
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Herbstlied  (Song  of  Autumn,  3/8,  E  minor,  Andante  -  2/4,  E  Major,  Allegro) 


Holder  Lenz,  du  bist  dahin! 
nirgends,  nirgends  darfst  du  bleiben! 

Wo  ich  sah  dein  frohes  Bliih'n, 
braust  des  Herbstes  banges  Treiben. 

Wie  der  Wind  so  traurig  fuhr 
durch  den  Strauch,  als  ob  er  weine, 
Sterbeseufzer  der  Natur  schauern  durch 
die  welken  Haine. 

Wieder  ist,  wie  bald!  mir  ein  Jahr  dahin 
Geschwunden. 

Fragend  rauscht  es  durch  den  Wald: 
hat  dein  Herz  sein  Gluck  gefunden? 

Waldesrauschen,  wunderbar  hast  du  mir 
das  Herz  getroffen! 

Treulich  bringt  ein  jedes  Jahr 
neues  Laub  wie  neues  Hoffen. 


Lovely  spring,  you  are  gone! 
you  remain  nowhere! 

Where  you  bloomed  happily, 

Autumn  roars  uneasily. 

As  the  wind  so  sadly  blew 
through  shrubbery,  as  if  it  were  weeping, 
nature's  sighs  of  death  shudder 
through  the  wilted  groves. 

Again  a  year  will  have 
disappeared  for  me. 

The  question  rustles  through  the  forest: 
has  your  heart  found  happiness? 

Forest  rustling, 

you  have  wonderfully  filled  my  heart! 

Each  year  faithfully 

brings  new  foliage  and  new  hope. 52 


Herbstlied  is  set  to  a  beautiful  poem  by  Lenau  that  focuses  on  the  search  for 
happiness  during  autumn,  which  is  a  time  of  death.  The  piece  begins  softly  and  sadly  in 
E  minor  and  goes  through  comparatively  more  chromaticism  and  more  word  painting 
than  any  other  piece  in  Op.  48.  It  is  divided  into  three  sections.  The  first  section  is 
repeated  once,  with  a  more  powerful  ending  the  second  time.  The  third  section  uses 
entirely  new  musical  ideas.  This  form  relates  to  the  text  in  that  the  first  two  verses  have 
the  same  overall  idea,  which  is  the  telling  of  the  sadness  for  the  loss  of  spring,  whereas 
the  third  verse  is  more  hopeful  showing  faith  in  the  fact  that  nature  will  bring  new 
growth. 


To  immediately  depict  the  sadness  over  the  loss  of  spring,  Mendelssohn  set  the 
words  words  “bist  dahin”  (“you  are  gone”)  to  a  diminished  chord  in  the  second  measure. 
Tension  is  added  to  this  chord  by  the  soprano  approach  of  leaping  up  an  augmented 
fourth  to  their  pitch  as  they  sing  the  word  “dahin”  (“gone”).  The  diminished  chord  is 
built  over  a  tonic  pedal  of  E,  and  could  be  thought  of  as  a  ii°7  or  a  iv°7.  During  the 

52  John  Weibe,  Masters  Recital ,  program  notes,  (Edmonton:  University  of  Alberta,  1998): 
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Figure  5.  a:  Morgengebet  ,  mm  5-8 
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Figure  5.  b:  Morgengebet  ,  mm  17-20  51 
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sustaining  of  the  diminished  chord  for  a  full  measure,  the  dynamic  builds  to  a  sforzando. 
The  first  four- measure  phrase  ends  with  a  half  cadence  (see  Figure  6.  a). 

Figure  6.  a:  Herbstlied,  mm  1-4  53 
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The  next  four-measure  phrase  begins  piano  with  the  words  “Wo  ich  sah  dein 
frohen  Bliih'n  (“Where  you  bloomed  happily”),  and  grows  to  forte  for  the  words  “braust 
des  Herbstes  banges  Treiben”  (“Autumn  roars  uneasily”).  Mendelssohn  uses  a  few 
musical  effects  to  emphasise  the  roaring  effect:  he  ends  this  four-measure  phrase  with  a 
diminished  chord,  next  he  brings  the  altos  out  of  the  homophonic  texture  with  a  bold  new 
rhythm  at  a  forte  dynamic,  and  then  repeats  this  text  forte.  To  add  to  unsettling  effect  of 
the  roaring  wind,  Mendelssohn  ends  the  phrase  in  a  half  cadence. 

The  next  half  of  this  first  verse  talks  about  the  wind.  Mendelssohn  weaves  the 
voices  around  each  other  contrapuntally,  as  the  wind  might  weave  around  the  shrubbery. 
The  sopranos  begin  the  one-measure  motive  pianissimo  with  a  small  crescendo.  The 
altos  and  tenors  follow  in  harmony,  also  beginning  pianissimo  and  building  dynamically. 
Next  the  sopranos  and  basses  enter  only  at  piano  and  then  crescendo.  Over  the  course  of 
four  measures,  the  sound  of  the  wind  peaks  dynamically  and  quickly  fades  away.  The 
last  eight  measures  of  this  section  remain  in  E  minor.  The  texture  is  homophonic  in  the 

53  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  Herbstlied ,  (Germany:  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  1974):  1 . 
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lower  three  voices,  with  the  sopranos  veering  away  from  the  bottom  voices  to  leap  up  to  a 
high  G  and  descend  quickly  depicting  the  sighing  of  nature.  This  is  a  writing  technique 
that  Mendelssohn  often  used  to  simply  create  variety  in  the  texture,  yet  this  particular 
situation  also  makes  poetic  sense.  The  underlying  voices  seam  to  depict  the  constant 
rhythm  of  the  wind  shuddering  through  the  groves,  while  the  sopranos  leap  upwards  and 
quickly  fall  to  evoke  the  sound  of  Nature’s  sighs  of  death.  The  final  phrase  of  this 
section  reaches  forte  near  the  end  as  the  text  speaks  of  death  shuddering  through  wilted 
groves.  It  concludes  gently  two  measures  after  the  climax. 

The  second  section  is  a  slight  variation  of  the  first.  Mendelssohn  begins  with  the 
identical  melody  and  harmony  for  the  first  four  measures.  This  time  the  poet  realises  that 
another  year  has  disappeared.  Mendelssohn  then  excludes  the  next  eight  measures  of  the 
first  section,  which  brings  the  second  section  to  a  much  quicker  climax.  This  time  (mm 
31-38),  the  contrapuntal  section  accompanies  the  words  “hat  dein  Herz  sein  Gluck 
gefunden?”  (“has  your  heart  found  happiness?”  ).  This  section  is  treated  even  more 
dramatically  than  it  was  in  measures  14-18.  (See  Figures  6.  b  and  6.  c  for  a  comparison 
between  the  contrapuntal  sections  of  the  first  and  second  verses). 

Figure  6.  b:  Herbstlied,  mm  14-18  54 


54 


Ibid.,  1. 
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Figure  6.  c:  Herbstlied,  mm  31-38 
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Fra  -  gend  rauscht  es  durch  den  Wald:  hat  dein  Hera  sein  Gluck  ge  -  fun  -  den? 


For  dramatic  effect  during  the  asking  of  this  profound  question,  “hat  dein  Herz 
sein  Gluck  gefunden?”  (“has  your  heart  found  happiness?”  ),  Mendelssohn  delays  the 
bass  entrance  until  the  fifth  measure.  He  then  peaks  with  a  sforzando  in  the  sixth 
measure,  and  suddenly  drops  the  dynamic  to  pianissimo  one  beat  later.  The  second 
section  concludes  in  pianissimo  and  in  unison  with  a  full  measure  of  silence  to  dwell 
upon  the  answer. 


The  final  verse  of  the  poem  answers  the  question  brought  up  in  the  second  verse. 
The  answer  is  that  the  rustling  forest  has  filled  the  poet’s  heart,  and  that  he  has  faith  that 
each  year  will  bring  new  foliage  and  new  hope.  To  depict  the  poet’s  strong  confidence  in 
the  return  of  spring,  the  words“neues  Laub  wie  neues  Hoffen”  (“new  foliage  and  new 
hope”)  Mendelssohn  repeats  the  phrase  eight  times.  The  music  portrays  the  concepts  of 
hope  and  rebirth  with  a  sprightly  allegro  tempo  and  with  numerous  playful  subito 
dynamic  contrasts  ranging  from  forte  to  piano.  In  this  final  section,  the  uncertain 
chromaticism  of  the  first  two  verses  is  replaced  by  a  conservative  tonality  that  remains 


55  Ibid.,  2-3. 
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solidly  in  E  Major.  The  final  statement  of  “neues  Laub  wie  neues  Hoffen”  concludes 
both  Herbstlied  and  the  entire  set  of  Op.  48.  This  final  statement  is  rhythmically 
augmented  with  the  slowest  harmonic  tempo  for  a  cadence  of  all  the  pieces  in  the  entire 
set  of  six  part  songs  (see  Figure  6.  d). 

Figure  6.  d:  Herbstlied,  mm  81-84  56 

76 


This  final  piece  also  happens  to  conclude  the  entire  set  of  six  pieces  in  Op.  48 
beautifully.  Spanning  eighty-five  measures,  this  final  piece  is  the  most  dramatic  one  of 
the  set.  Herbstlied  also  fulfills  the  function  of  completing  the  large  picture  of  the  form  of 
the  entire  set.  In  it,  Mendelssohn  returns  to  similar  features  found  in  the  first  piece 
(■ Frtthlingsahnung )  of  Op.  48:  during  the  last  section  of  Herbstlied  he  returns  to  the  key 
of  E  Major,  to  a  simple  time  meter,  and  to  the  lively  tempo  found  in  Fruhlingsahnung . 
This  builds  a  cyclic  relationship  musically,  which  reflects  the  cyclic  nature  of  the  texts. 
The  beginning  and  ending  pieces  are  both  glorifying  the  rebirth  found  in  spring. 
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Conclusion: 

Clearly,  Mendelssohn’s  part  songs  are  filled  with  colour  and  imagination.  For  the 
most  part  each  maintains  a  single  mood  throughout,  as  he  was  taught  to  do.  They  vary 
from  tender  emotional  pieces  {Friihlingsahnung ,  Fruhlingsfeier  and  Morgengebet )  to 
rich  chromatic  dramas  ( Herbstlied  and  some  of  Die  Primel ),  to  gay  little  ditties  {Die 
Primel  and  Lerchengesang).  Because  of  Mendelssohn’s  writing  style,  which  is  mostly 
homophonic,  sometimes  canonic,  and  primarily  diatonic,  these  part  songs  contain  music 
that  most  amateur  adult  choirs  could  learn  without  too  much  struggle.  In  addition, 
Mendelssohn’s  Op.  48  holds  enough  musical  creativity  to  please  both  casual  music 
listeners  and  serious  musicians  alike. 


56  Ibid.,  4. 
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